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that evolution has crowned earth with a species, one-half of 
which is essentially and permanently inferior and subservient 
to the other, not entitled to equal liberty and enjoyment, but 
only to so much self -development and consideration as would 
facilitate their own obedience and the further development of 
the superior half. 

Zona Vallance. 
London. 



THE DARK AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

Not long ago, in speaking of the life work of Ruskin, I said 
that he, and his teachers and followers, did a work in England 
not other than that done by Goethe's generation in Germany. 
And I described this work as being to bring back God into the 
world. 

We are to consider for a few moments the historical mean- 
ing and justification of such a judgment. 

The paradox is here. The world — the Protestant world at 
least — believes, or believed when some of us were young, that 
European society had passed through its re-birth and reforma- 
tion four hundred years ago, and had, on the whole, been stead- 
ily pursuing a course of moral, political and intellectual prog- 
ress since that day. Some time before the prosperous re-birth 
lay the period known as the Dark Ages ; and by assuming that 
this lay, as it were, behind the dawn of day, and was inaccessible 
to the light of reason, we were saved a good deal of very trou- 
blesome research. As Mr. Wicksteed points out in his most 
profound and delightful address — the Religion of Time and of 
Eternity — in our inauiries into the history of intelligence we* 
practically omitted the Middle Age, and probably too we local- 
ized it, so to speak, as something foreign, elsewhere than in 
England. The precise relation between the Dark Asresf and 
the Middle Ape is something which one never could find out. 

*Not Hegel, as he half suggests. 

fl wish I knew the history of the phrase. 
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All one's life one has been searching for the exact location of 
the Dark Ages. But of course there was a reason at first sight 
for our attitude. We had heard about Galileo, and about the 
new departure in science which Francis Bacon so eloquently 
preached; of Tohn Locke, and of Sir Isaac Newton and of 
Milton. And, of course, our English literature, what we prac- 
tically dealt with and cared about, ran back pretty much to the 
Elizabethan period and stopped there. It seemed, in short, that 
a steady growth in all good things set in from about the defeat 
of the Armada, and continued down to the nineteenth century. 
Then what had we to gain from a movement which should 
carry our interest back to the centuries far behind 1 =;oo ? And 
how could any such movement be spoken of as supplying a 
grave defect in our intellectual and religious life? Had we 
been, since the Reformation, on a wrong track? Had we ever 
since been banishing God from the world ? That was not what 
Luther set out to do, nor what the English of Cromwell's time 
supposed themselves to be doing. 

But looking closer, we can see that something must have been 
wrong. The sort of dullness, of which the French Revolution 
cleared the air, showed an exhausted line of life and thought. 
"You and your supreme being begin to bore me," said Mira- 
beau to Robespierre; and it is, in essence, this idea of the 
Supreme Being— the God outside of the world — against which 
Goethe's generation and Ruskin's were in revolt. The fact is, 
that the one impulse of the Renaissance (in its ordinary sense) 
the impulse of literary criticism, fine art and science, had been 
more than a match for the other (religion ostensibly founded 
on a book), and had eaten away the apparent props of Protest- 
ant faith, and taken all life out of its supposed miraculous and 
supernatural manifestations. Voltaire and Gibbon are fair 
examples of what the spirit of the re-birth had brought itself to, 
— the banishment of the revelation of the divinity from the 
history of man. 

But here we meet a wonderful thing. What was it that 
pointed the way out of this Slough of Despond ; out of Deism 
and victorious analysis? In general, no doubt, the needs and 
spirit of man, which would and did rebel against the emptiness 
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of life, and would bring back faith, and aspiration, and the idea 
of right. But intelligence must move by particular paths; a 
mere general need can furnish no ideas ; there must be experi- 
ences and suggestions, in short, a logical track. 

Now what furnished the logical track by which the intellec- 
tual revolution perfected itself in Germany and in England? 
Simply the impulse of the Renaissance in its ordinary sense; 
the sympathetic study of humanity, and the intelligent studv of 
nature. Classical study began, and it could not do otherwise, 
at the nearest points ; with the later art of Greece and Rome, 
with the surface meaning of their writers, and with very slight 
knowledge of their social and political life. Scientific study 
took chiefly the mathematical form, the only form for which 
material was ready and the age was ripe. But in, and at the 
end of, the eighteenth century the Renaissance impulse had as 
it were tracked out its own roots. Real Greek life and art were 
beginning to be known; the Elgin marbles were about to be 
brought to England ; even Rousseau had an extraordinary in- 
sight into the Greek political spirit. Homer was interpreted 
as the voice of a people ; law was correlated with national char- 
acter. Biology had succeeded to mathematics, and was pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds ; and connoisseurship in Italian 
art was slowly traveling back from the post-Raphaelite to the 
pre-Raphaelite schools. Historical study was deepening. We 
spoke just now of the idle neglect in which the Middle Age was 
buried before Ruskin's generation. What an extraordinary 
thing that the great pioneers in its recovery should be no other 
than Gibbon, the pupil of Voltaire, and Goethe, the devotee of 
Hellenism. 

Thus the surface renaissance inevitably led on to the new 
and deeper re-birth. The intellectual revolution of Goethe's 
day in Germany was closely connected with the finding of 
Greek art and Greek life, the result of the work of the human- 
ists : it was this that suggested the great idea of unity in nature 
and history, the fusion of reason and sense, the inherence of the 
divine mind in the world and in man. Most remarkable that 
Goethe, the modern Greek, was the first to herald the new inter- 
est in Gothic art, as he reminds us in the famous passage of his 
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biography, where he preaches on the text, "What one desires 
in youth, he possesses abundantly in age," and applies it to the 
interest in mediaeval art. The activity of the biological sciences 
cooperated ; the notion of life, of a purpose within the growing 
plants and creatures, corroborated the conception of a Nature 
which was not outcast and dead, but spiritual and alive. In 
England the change came more variously; Carlyle, no doubt, 
was a link with the German and French Revolution ; Words- 
worth almost by a miracle recovered the Greek idea of Nature 
as the divine productive principle of life ; and Ruskin's work in 
connection with Turner and the pre-Raphaelites gave reality to 
the double sense of God in the world around us and God in art 
and history, which the great German idealists had proclaimed 
in a different phraseology. The original connection of W. 
Morris' great undertaking in the reform of decorative art with 
the Tractarian movement, the mere fact that the first intention 
of the famous firm was largely to undertake church decoration, 
is most significant of the logic underlying the whole new aspi- 
ration. The effect of this movement was that the very word 
"renaissance" became ambiguous. In its older sense — that of 
the surface renaissance as I have called it — it became a term of 
disparagement applied to "the pedants of the Renaissance" ; in 
a deeper sense, as the true or real renascence, it acquired a 
wholly new application. We will note some traces of this 
change, in pursuit of our search for the dark ages and their 
significance. 

But first, to return in a word or two, to the inner spirit of 
the Protestant reformation. What, it may naturally be asked, 
had the biological discussion and archaeological revelations of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to do with the cry of 
the soul for a present God, or the cry of the people for a better 
life ? If the Protestant reformation had succeeded in bringing 
home God to the human soul, how could art and science, litera- 
ture and philosophy, add anything essential to its work ? And 
if it had failed, how could they repair its defect? The answer 
may be given in the words of a student of the English Com- 
monwealth :* "Any spiritual impulse, not accompanied by clear 

*T. H. Green, Works, III., 332. 
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and comprehensive thought, is enslaved by its own realization." 
It has been shown in the history of the English revolution how 
the mere aspiration after a spiritual world, unconstructed, un- 
organized, and unreasoned, either comes to nothing in an ap- 
proach to insanity, or itself turns into secular interests as 
worldly and as selfish as those which it set out to quell. 

Thus we have the answer to our question : How the human- 
ist impulse of the Renaissance could be of aid to the Protestant 
aspiration. And the answer is, by destroying its first crude 
embodiments, and gradually raising a spiritual form capable of 
containing the spiritual essence. A saying of the late Mr. 
Mark Pattison, though touched with academic superiority, 
shows the way to a profound historical truth. "What," he 
asked, "would have been the effect upon the history of the 
English Church if J. H. Newman had been able to read Ger- 
man ?" In other words, what wanderings might have been 
spared the English mind, if the watchwords of Reason and 
Freedom and the Invisible Church had been current, when the 
Tractarians set out upon their quest for an objective symbol of 
the spiritual growth of humanity ? 

We wish then to trace the fresh significance attained by the 
idea of the new birth at the time when the humanist impulse 
of the later Renaissance, traveling backwards and inwards in 
the study of art and letters and life, came to a full intelligence 
of the greater works and experiences out of a general faith in 
which its own movement had arisen. 

It was, we may suppose, a natural consequence of the in- 
creasing knowledge of Italian art in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, together with the general deepening of culture 
towards its close, that the English mind awakened at a time 
almost within living" memory, to the greatness of the Floren- 
tine primitives, whose names are now catchwords in every 
girls' school. We know them all by heart in our Browning : 

"We have loved the season 
Of art's spring birth so dim and dewy; 

Our sculptor is Niccolo the Pisan, 
Our painter who but Cimabue." 
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Giotto and Botticelli, whose worship is now in danger of be- 
coming a cant, you will hardly find mentioned in the Academy 
lectures between 1790 and 1810, and I should suppose that 
Lord Lindsay's great work on Italian painters, which drew a 
quarterly Review from Ruskin in 1842, marks about the turn- 
ing point of the general interest from after to before the year 
1500 A. D. 

Now the revival of Greek letters, which indicated the Re- 
naissance in the older sense, is commonly dated by the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. You find the popular theory of this, 
concerning the influx of Greeks into Italy with manuscripts and 
antiquities for sale, in George Eliot's "Romola." So when we 
have taken back our interest through Botticelli to Giotto and 
Dante, round the year 1300, we have already taken back the 
new birth to a point at which it can no longer mean simply the 
revival of Greek letters and general culture, in the common 
sense of the term renaissance. The revival of Greek letters 
became a consequence rather than a cause. Our interest has 
attached itself to the new birth of Europe within the frontiers 
of the Middle Age, belonging to a stream which comes down 
from far back in the centuries. 

And so once more we find the phrase renaissance applied by 
Mr. Pater to the spirit of certain beautiful French stories, 
written as we have them early in the thirteenth century, but 
older no doubt in their origin. These are the tales of Amis and 
Amile, and of Aucassin and Nicolette, which are the subject of 
Mr. Pater's delightful essays, "Two Early French Stories." 
The sensitive romanticism united with a strident note of anti- 
dogmatic rebellion shows us something of the strange com- 
plexity and audacity of that mediaeval spirit, which we have 
been accustomed to think so hopelesslv fettered by superstition. 
"In -Paradise what have I to do ?" says Aucassin. "I do not 
seek to enter there ; but only to have Nicolette, my sweet love, 
whom I love so. — But to hell I will go; for to hell go the fair 
scholar, and the fair knight who dies in tournays and noble 
wars ; with them I will go, only I must have with me my sweet 
love Nicolette." Something is here of the spirit which comes 
to light in the story of Paolo and Francesca. 
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Here then we are tracing the Renaissance spirit, the spirit 
of love and life, in artistic expression, nearly to the year 1200. 

And now we may think for a moment of some significant 
passages with which we are all familiar in the writings of 
William Morris. Here we are invited to take in our minds a 
gigantic stride, and to throw back the earlier frontier of the 
true Renascence to the beginning of the great building age of 
the world, a period of a thousand years, inaugurated with St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, and closing before we have come 
down to the Church of St. Peter at Rome. There is no such 
touchstone of the change of attitude towards the later Renais- 
sance as the feeling which artists display towards St. Peter's. 
Even Browning seems to glorify it, in "Christmas Eve" and 
"Easter Dav," and in earlier writings it is held as the acknowl- 
edged crown of the Renaissance, and, as it were, the culmina- 
tion of Christian art. But Goethe, as early as 1773, sounded a 
note of disparagement in his famous paper on Gothic architec- 
ture, written at the ap/e of 24, though it was reserved perhaps 
for the bluntness of William Morris to call St. Peter's 
Church the ugliest building built before the nineteenth century. 

To anyone brought up in earlier ideas, and searching, as I 
have said, for those Dark Ages of which he had heard, the 
impression produced by these passages was electrical. For 
here it would seem that in one whole branch of expression of 
the human spirit, and that perhaps the most central and univer- 
sal concern of civilized life, a critic second to none could at 
least venture the opinion that the earlier Middle Age was not 
merely the equal of our civilized and progressive days, but 
stood on a pinnacle of achievement compared to which our 
works are trivial and mean. And the difficulty of finding the 
Dark Ages was immensely increased by this. For we knew 
that the Schools of Athens were not closed before the reign of 
Justinian, the builder of St. Sophia. And therefore, in a way, 
the ground seemed to be covered; and no space appeared to 
be left to which the unspeakable degradation of the human 
mind, which we had imagined, could very well be ascribed. 

And then one great cause of our difficulty began to dawn 
upon us. Our notion of the human mind was too narrow. It 

Vol. XII— No. 2 14 
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had really not occurred to us and to our teachers that the human 
intelligence could be otherwise embodied than in progressive 
science, and intellectual literature, and the battles of modern 
politics. Even religion, which in a Protestant country was gen- 
uinely given the highest place, was hardly understood to be a 
central utterance or grasp or faith of the human mind at its 
best ; it seemed in practice to have become, what the Autocrat 
says of the power of numerical calculation, a detached move- 
ment that could be put into a mighty poor watch. So we were 
in sheer bewilderment, when we saw the Cathedral and Baptis- 
tery at Florence, and read of the constructive work of St. 
Francis, and then were told about the magnificence of Char- 
tres and Poitiers, and the buildings running back in time to 
St. Sophia in the sixth century A. D. Were these things then 
not works of the human mind ? And if they were, and if it was 
true that our age could create nothine to compare with them, 
could such a fact be void of significance for our whole concep- 
tion of the order of the world and the relative importance of 
its various stages ? Such considerations necessarily pursued us 
during the studv not only of such passages in William Morris, 
but as we made acquaintance with the world disclosed by the 
work of Mr. Ruskin. 

One further extension of the idea of the Renaissance remains 
to be mentioned. It came to me through Pater's "Marius." 
"As if in anticipation of the sixteenth century, the Church was 
becoming humanistic, in a best and earliest Renaissance." This 
saying refers to the second century of our era — the minor 
"peace of the Church" under the Antonines. At this time, it 
is suggested, "before those conflicts of body and soul which pre- 
ceded or characterized the later 'peace of the Church' under 
Constantine, she was truer than perhaps she ever would be 
again to that element of profound serenity in the soul of her 
founder which reflected the eternal goodwill of God to man; 
in whom, according to the oldest version of the angelic mes- 
sage, 'he is well pleased.' " 

Thus we have traced back the idea of the Renascence, that 
is, the stream of life and love and expressive power, which first 
attracted our attention among mingled phenomena in the six- 
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teenth century, through a course of fourteen centuries, or prac- 
tically to the Christian era. It may be added, that without 
excessive paradox, the track might be followed further. In 
building and in formative art renaissance characteristics are re- 
vealing themselves in the pre-Christian productions of Greek 
Asia Minor ; and it may come to be held one day that the seeds 
of the new birth were sown by classical Greece, and began to 
germinate in what we have been taught to call its decadence. 

At any rate, what concerns us to-day is to note the wholly 
new meaning which has thus stolen unawares upon our con- 
ception of the Renaissance. It signifies no longer the inven- 
tion of printing and the re-birth of classical culture, that mod- 
ern restoration of arts and letters and sciences, against the 
value of which Rousseau wrote a paradoxical prize essay con- 
taining a great deal of truth; but the re-birth of the human 
mind, and its re-incarnation in the vesture of more deeply 
expressive symbols and a more human and more passionate 
creed than that of classical Greece and Rome. 

And thus the modern Renaissance has carried us beyond 
itself, perhaps to the very revelation of which we stand in need. 
I would point you once more to the recent address of a living- 
friend and teacher — I may name him — Mr. Wicksteed, to 
show you in greater depth and detail the meaning and value of 
this revelation for the present day. A motto which I have 
heard that the Comtist school have adopted, and which prob- 
ably expresses the inmost hearts of many of us who live ener- 
getically the life of our century, runs in the words, "The End 
is Progress" — surely a strange contradiction for any genera- 
tion of mankind to set as the foundation of its life. The teach- 
er of whom I have spoken will call your attention on the con- 
trary to the mediaeval conception of eternity and fruition. If 
our life has in it nothing worth possessing, we shall not be 
advantaged by gaining more of the same. No problem is 
solved by a mere appeal to the future. If we cannot in some 
measure, however humble, know what it is to lay hold on eter- 
nal life, to enter into the consciousness of something that is 
rooted beyond time, we seem to be in a fair way to gain the 
whole world and lose our own soul. I am not speaking of a 
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life in the future, but of something like what Spinoza meant 
by seeing things under the form of the eternal, or what the 
ancient Greek more simply indicated by the conception of 
Leisure. Leisure — the word from which our word "school" 
is derived — was for him the expression of the highest moments 
of the mind. It was not labor ; far less was it recreation. It 
was that employment of the mind in which by great thoughts, 
by art and poetry which lift us above ourselves, by the highest 
exertion of the intelligence, as we should add, by religion, we 
obtain occasionally a sense of something- that cannot be taken 
from us, a real oneness and centre in the universe ; and which 
makes us feel that whatever happens to the present form of our 
little ephemeral personality, life is yet worth living because it 
has a real and sensible contact with something of eternal value. 

B. Bosanquet. 
Oxshott, Surrey. 



THE MODERN WORKMAN AND CORPORATE 
CONTROL. 

The economic world in which we live, like the world of 
nature, is a world of change. The changes in the economic 
forces and conditions to which human effort must adjust it- 
self, especially in a dynamic epoch like that of the last century 
in the western world, appear almost meteoric in their rapidity 
and dazzling confusion. So large a section of human conduct 
must be measurably adjusted to these economic forces and 
conditions that it is no wonder that the principles of ethical 
and just conduct in our social relations now demand the most 
strenuous thought. 

We are accustomed to having our attention called to the 
changes that have taken place in the position of the modern 
workman. Usually these changes are measured solely by 
their outward and visible results. The advance in wages, both 
relatively and absolutely; the material comforts and conven- 
iences which the workman enjoys in his home; the mechanical 



